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BIOLOGY 


America’s Game Birds and Animals Coming Back 














PRONGHORN ANTELOPE on the Wichita National Forest, Oklahoma. These beautiful animals, whose herds used to outnumber even 
the vast masses of bison, are struggling to keep their hooves on the up-grade from near-extermination which they faced a decade ago 


Hunting weather in the fall, with 
the beginning of open seasons in 
sight, always sets sportsmen to oil- 
ing up their guns and getting their 
gear together. Also, it always sets 
thoughtful ones to asking, how long 
are hunting days going to last? Is 
American game dwindling to the 
vanishing point? 

Old-timers, who can recall the 
days when the buffalo herds of the 
West made the earth tremble under 
their avalanches of hooves, shake 
their heads sadly and declare that 
America is all towns and factories 
Row, all plowed farms and fenced 








ranches, and there is no place left 
for deer or elk or pronghorn. Even 
the smaller animals are vanishing, 
and all the birds worth hunting are 
going, too. 

To a very large degree, they are 
quite right. The days of vast game 
herds that no man could count, of 
free and unlimited shooting, of “bags” 
that would fill a wagon, are gone 
forever. It was inevitable that they 
should go. When the city-building 
Caucasian came to this all but un- 
populated continent, and increased 
and multiplied along its coasts and 
through its unimaginably rich in- 
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terior valleys, something had to give 
way. It is only the simplest of 
geographical logic that you can not 
have a Pittsburgh and a deer forest 
on the same spot, and that beef 
cattle and bison can not feed on the 
same range. 

The tragedy of the depletion of 
the American game herds does not 
lie in their passing. It was the ex- 
cesses that the pioneers often com- 
mitted, the shocking and sickening 
waste of life—at least so it seems to 
us now—of which they were guilty 
in the cases of such animals as the 
bison and the pronghorn and the 

(Just turn the page) 
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American Game Returning 
(Continued from page 177) 


Nothing ill was 


passenger pigeon. 
at the 


thought of such slaughter 
time. Indeed, Buffalo Bill, one of 
the greatest of our boyhood heroes, 
got his name because he could kill 
buffalo so fast, to supply meat for 
the builders of one of the great 
transcontinental roads. 

The most colossal tragedies, those 
of the bison and the pronghorn an- 
telope, came last, brought to a fren- 
zied climax by means of the repeat- 
ing rifle, which had been invented 
for war and proved only too adapt- 
able for hunting. The sudden reduc- 
tion of the apparently endless herds 
to a few straggling pitiful hundreds 
shocked the people of the nineties 
into a realization that wild flesh and 


blood could not stand up forever 
against powder and lead. 
A New Deal 

Vehement reaction set in. Some 


of the things we did in those days 
were sentimental and ill-advised, but 
after the pendulum had come back 
a little way from its extreme swing, 
the direction of conservational action 
was on the whole beneficial for both 
the game and for the hunters there- 
of. Game laws, closed seasons, game 
refuges, permanently closed sanctu- 
aries like the national parks, have all 
been of incalculable service in saving 
our wild species alive; but the most 
potent agency, after all is said, has 
been public opinion. A man who 
kills a wagon-load of animals or 
birds is not given a special hero- 


name now; he gets a special name, 
all right, but the name is just plain 
Game Hog. To shoot your needs, 


not to shoot the limit, even the legal 
limit, is the newer standard of 
sportsmanship. 

These restrictions on_ shooting, 
both law-imposed and self-imposed, 
are having their effects in the in- 
creasing numbers of game animals, 
and even in their return to ranges 


formerly abandoned. Testimony 
comes in from every side that most 
game species are very noticeably on 
the up-grade again. Their one-time 
ranges in the forest and on the 
plains have been reduced to mere 
fragments, but in what is left to 
them of their old homes the shy 
wild things are once more hopefully 
taking hold. 


U. S. Forest Service Game Census 


Probably the most complete and 
accurate large-scale game census ever 
taken is the one compiled by Will 
Barnes, of the U. S. Forest Service. 
Counts for his census were made by 
hundreds of rangers in our national 
forests, and cover a period of five 
years. While it includes only the 
animals in the national forests, it 
may be taken as a fair cross-section 
of the game conditions over the 
country generally, for the national 
forests are scattered over a wide 
domain in the East as well as in the 
West. 

Mr. Barnes’ figures for deer show 
a marked increase even in the few 
years covered by his study. At the 
beginning of his five-year period 
there were 452,555 of these animals 
in the national forests, and at its 
close there were 605,964. This rep- 
resents an increase of approximately 
30 per cent, a most astonishing and 
gratifying figure. 

It is quite probable that the deer 
outside the national forests are in- 
creasing rapidly also, though com- 
plete figures of course are not ob- 
tainable. Farmers in some of the 
middle western states are complain- 
ing that the deer there are raiding 
their crops, and one observer in the 
abandoned-farm area of New Eng- 
land says that the forests are taking 
back the lands once won from them, 
and that the deer are coming in with 
the new growth. 

Deer are the most widely distri- 
buted of all the larger game animals, 
but within their present restricted 

(Turn to page 183) 
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METALLURGY 


Beryllium to Rival Aluminum 


Airship frames and light-weight 
pistons may soon be made from 
beryllium or its alloys, and this 
hitherto unknown metal may soon 
achieve the household familiarity 
that aluminum has won during the 
last two or three decades. 

Beryllium is a metal about a third 
lighter than aluminum, but is very 
much harder, scratching glass easily, 
like hard steel. According to H. S. 

, industrial chemist of Cleve- 
tend, Ohio, it is one of the most 
remarkable of all metals in its elas- 
ticity. It is over four times as 
elastic as aluminum, and 25 per cent. 
more elastic than steel. And while 
aluminum corrodes easily on contact 
with salt water, beryllium shows 
very high resistance to this as well 
as to other metal-destroying liquids 
and fumes. It is light gray in color, 
and takes a polish like that of high 
grade steel. 

It is chemically related to alumi- 
num, and easily forms alloys with it. 
One of these, consisting of 70 per 
cent. beryllium and 30 per cent. 
aluminum, is one-fifth lighter than 
aluminum, far more resistant to cor- 
rosion, and in tensile strength far 
exceeds duralumin. 

One quality which Dr. Cooper 
points out may render beryllium es- 
pecially valuable to the automobile 
industry. It expands under the in- 
fluence of heat at about the same 
rate as cast iron. Thus when used 
for light pistons inside the iron 
cylinders of automobile engines it 
will present far less engineering 
difieulty than do the present types 
of light pistons, which expand at a 
tate different from that of iron. 

Beryllium ores are found abun- 
dantly both in this country and 
abroad. At present they are hauled 
out of feldspar mines in New Eng- 
land by hundreds of tons, but are 
dumped away as waste. 

_ Although so new industrially that 
it can not properly be said to have 
been born yet, scientifically beryllium 
san old story. It has been known 
to chemists for 130 years; Vau- 
quelin, a Frenchman, first indicated 
i$ existence in 1797. But until re- 
cently it has remained merely a 
museum curiosity and a laboratory 
material, because it is so refractory 
that the cost of getting it in any- 
thing like a pure state has been 
Prohibitive. But now that the cost 
of Manufacture promises to be mate- 
nally reduced by a new electrolytic 
Process, it is probable that it will 
‘ppear on the market in quantity. 
Science News-Letter, September 17, 1927 


CHEMISTRY 





ARTHUR AMOS NOYES 


Chemist and Educator 
When the executive council of the 


American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science last winter 
reached out to the Pacific coast and 
chose Arthur A. Noyes as president 
during 1927, everybody applauded the 
selection as well made. For in the 
threefold role in which a scientist 
must qualify today to be considered a 
leader, Dr. Noyes has most notably 
made good: as investigator, teacher 
and administrator his reputation is 
solidly established. 

Every analytical chemist is a 
searcher after needles in haystacks. 
Dr. Noyes delights in the smallest of 
needles concealed in the largest hay- 
stacks, for his specialty has been the 
detection of the barest traces of the 
rarer metals. Where enough of an 
element is present to make quantita- 
tive analysis the delight of the chase 
is gone for him, and he resigns the 
job to some one else. His chase of 
vanishingly small quantities has led 
him also into studies of what hap- 
pens to ions in electrolytic solutions. 

Two institutes of technology on op- 
posite sides of the country, Massachu- 
setts and California, have profited by 
his talents as a teacher. But his 
teaching has not been conducted from 
behind his own desk, for he has 
written and collaborated in the writing 
of a number of successful text and 
reference books, in addition to his 
contributions to the literature of re- 
search. 

Where he has taught, he has also 
led the teaching. He was director of 
the research laboratory of physical 
chemistry at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology from 1903 until 
1920, and for two years acted as 
president of that school. Then in 1920 
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he was called to the directorship of 
Gates Chemical Laboratory at the 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena. 

Dr. Noyes was born at Newbury- 
port, Mass., in 1866. His education 
began at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, where he received his 
bachelor’s degree in 1886 and _ his 
master’s degree one year later. He 
went to Germany for his Ph. D., 
which he received at Leipzig in 1890. 
He holds honorary degrees from the 
University of Maine, Clark Univer- 
sity, the University of Pittsburgh, 
Harvard University and Yale Uni- 
versity. 

Science News-Letter, September 17, 1927 


GENETICS 
Genes And Genomeres 

Just as the atom, the standard “in- 
divisible particle” of the earlier chem- 
istry, has been split up into electrons, 
so the gene, the standard carrier of a 
given hereditary quality, is now split 
into new subdivisions called geno- 
meres, to satisfy the requirements of 
phenomena which the orthodox genet- 
ical concepts of the present day can 
not explain. 

At the Fifth International Genetics 
Congress at Berlin, Prof. William M. 
Eyster of Bucknell University told 
how his studies of variegations, or 
contrasting colors appearing in the 
leaves and flowers of plants, led him 
to the adoption of the genomere 
hypothesis. The standard concept, 
that genes were indivisible hereditary 
units, could not account for these 
stripings and spottings, and the only 
thing to do was to think of the gene 
as cut up into sub-units, which usu- 
ally hang tightly together, but which 
on occasion can come apart and re- 
arrange themselves. When they do 
this, they form a sort of genetical 
mosaic, which expresses itself in the 
mosaic appearance of the plant itself. 

Science News-Letter, September 17, 1927 

HYGIENE 

“Trying On” Dangerous 

When a woman tries on a dress in 
a store before deciding whether or 
not she will purchase it she runs into 
danger, according to the New York 
City Health Department. 

The practice of trying on clothes 
has been deprecated by the Health De- 
partment in one of its recent bulle- 
tins. And the department is not con- 
cerned with the increased wear and 
tear on the clothes. Rather it is 
alarmed at the possibility of spread- 
ing disease which such fittings may 
lead to. The department warns retailers 
of the danger and advocates the pro- 
vision of sterilized slips for try-on 
purposes. 

Science News-Letter, September 17, 1927 
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The BNA 


Arranged as an Outline of 


Regional and Systematic Anatomy 
A Contribution to the Science and Teaching of Anatomy 


BY 


Victor E. Emmel 


Professor of Anatomy, College of Medicine, University of Illinois 
Laboratory Guest at The Wistar Institute of Anatomy and Biology 


REVISED SECOND EDITION 


The Basle Anatomical Nomenclature (the B NA) has been preeminently successful in 
the elimination of approximately 45,000 unnecessary synonyms for the microscopic struc- 
tures of the human body, and has consequently become an international anatomic lan- 
guage. 

This list of some 5,000 terms, intended for common use in the medical schools, was ar- 
ranged on the basis of systematic human anatomy. 


It appears obvious, however, that, from the standpoint of practical anatomy, a regional 
arrangement of these terms in conjunction with their systematic tabulation would great- 
ly increase the usefulness of the BN A. 

With this objective in mind, the present systematic B N A has been expanded to include 
a correlated regional arrangement of anatomical terms—an arrangement based upon the 
sequence in which the structures indicated by these terms may be exposed and demon- 
strated to the naked eye in actual dissection—thus securing a direct association of the 
term with the visualization of the structure to which it refers. 


Although a minimum encroachment upon individual initiative is evaluated as a dominant 
objective to be sought, concise statements are given for the more difficult incisions and 
dissections involved in the demonstration of the structures listed. The order in which 
the regions are dealt with is based upon a sequence which facilitates observation of those 
structural relationships of greatest practical significance. The work consequently con- 
stitutes a basis for a direct correlation of anatomical terminology and structure in the 
practical study of the cadaver and presents a résumé of regional and systematic anatomy 
for anatomical and clinical reference. 


This book of about 250 pages, illustrated with twelve plates and figures in delineation of 
surface anatomy and surface projections of the skeleton, will be ready September 15, 
1927. Price, $3.50, bound in cloth. 


Address 
THE WISTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY AND BIOLOGY 
Thirty-sixth Street and Woodland Avenue $3 38 se Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Making the Most of Our Natural Resources 


By Epwin E. Siosson 


That the United States may sign a 
declaration of independence of Eu- 
ropean control of potash fertilizers 
was the cheering message brought to 
the meeting of American Chemical 
Society at Detroit by Prof. E. P. 
Schoch and H. E. Sellards of the 
University of Texas, who discussed 
the details of the discovery of im- 
mense beds of potassium salts in 
Midland County, Texas. Here the 
Standard Potash Company of Dallas 
has just completed their second cored 
well and struck the same beds as 
their first well three miles away. At 
a depth of 1980 feet an eleven-foot 
bed of soluble salts was found, most- 
ly potassium sulfate, carrying ten 
per cent of the fertilizer ingredient, 
potassium oxide. Below the 2150 
level the drill ran into layers totaling 
eight feet of a still richer sulfate, 
polyhalite, which carries sixteen per 
cent. of potash. The sulfates are 
better material for plant food than 
the chlorides contained in the Eu- 
ropean beds. The depth of the Texas 
beds is greater than those worked in 
Stassfurt, Germany, and Alsace, 
France. 

Post-War Monopoly 

Before the war the world was 
mostly dependent upon the German 
mines for potash fertilizers and 
when France took over the Alsace 
deposits it was at first hoped by 
American farmers that competition 
would bring down the price. But 
the Germans and French while po- 
litical enemies proved to be financial 
allies and so the European monopoly 
remains until the southern fields give 
America a home-mined source of 
this indispensable plant food. 

Another of our undeveloped nat- 
ural resources is also likely soon 
to be made available. This is the 
lignite or brown coal of which ex- 
tensive deposits are known in North 
Dakota and Texas. The utilization 
of this fuel has been impeded by its 
high amount of moisture and its 
friable structure. But Dr. Schoch 
has invented a process that will de- 
hydrate lignite in lumps by heating 
it in heavy oil. The experimental 
plant now in operation turns out ten 
tons a day in a form suitable for 

mace or domestic use. 

The Conversion of Coal 

The world is entering upon a 
new era in chemistry when coal and 
oil will not be burned up in their 


natural form but will be used as 
the raw material for making more 
valuable substances. There are many 
reports of researches on the new 
methods of liquefaction of coal and 
its conversion into artificial mo- 
tor fuel or alcohols, such as have 
been recently developed in Germany 
and France. The first step in the 
production of such synthetic sub- 
stances is usually the combustion of 
coal in a limited current of air to 
form carbon monoxide, which is the 
poisonous component of automobile 
exhaust gases, but which may be 
made into a substitute for gasoline 
in making the auto go. The labora- 
tory of the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh has been experiment- 
ing on the effects of various com- 
pounds of cobalt, copper and other 
substances acting as catalysts to 
promote the combination of the car- 
bon monoxide with hydrogen to 
produce methanol and liquid hydro- 
carbons out of these two gases. The 
higher the pressure the better the 
yield. In the University of Michi- 
gan Prof. Alfred H. White and 
Frank W. Hightower have been 
studying the use of nickel as a 
catalyst in converting a mixture of 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen into 
methane, which formerly was found 
free in this country in the form of 
natural gas but which is now getting 
scarce. 

Another triumph of synthetic 
chemistry was announced by Dr. 
William J. Hale and Dr. E. C. 
Britton of the Dow Chemical Com- 
pany, Midland, Mich. This is a new 
and more economical method of 
making phenol from benzene by the 
action of chlorine or bromine com- 
pounds at high pressure and tem- 
perature, four thousand pounds and 
650 degrees Fahrenheit. Phenol, 
more commonly known as carbolic 
acid, is chiefly used in the manu- 
facture of bakelite, which is exten- 
sively employed for insulation in 
electrical apparatus and as gear ma- 
terial in automobiles. The other 
component of bakelite is the familiar 
disinfectant, formaldehyde, which 
may be made synthetically from 
coal. The United States consumes 
about fifteen million pounds of 
phenol a year. 


More About Automobiles 


The future of the auomobile has 
naturally filled the minds of many 
of the members of the American 


Chemical Society. What will be the 
next step? was a question often 
discussed. 

First and most fundamental is, 
how long will the fuel hold out? 
According to J. B. Hill of the At- 
lantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, the 
most vital problem is producing “a 
substitute for gasoline. While there 
is no immediate prospect of serious 
gasoline shortage, it is nevertheless 
certain that the petroleum resources 
of the world are not inexhaustible 
and that the time will come when 
we must have another source of 
motor fuel to supplement or replace 
gasoline.” 

Two methods of making gasoline 
artificially have been worked out in 
Germany. The Bergius process gets 
forty gallons of motor fuel from a 
ton of coal by employing hydrogen 
under a pressure of three thousand 
pounds per square inch. The Fischer 
process makes from water gas a 
liquid sold as “synthol.” 


Importance of Rubber 
“The railroad owes its early 
growth to the lack of rubber chem- 
istry and the automobile to its dis- 
coveries,” said William C. Geer, of 
New York, For the first self-pro- 


pelled carriages were truly bone- 
shakers. Twenty-five years ago a 
tire that ran 4,000 miles was re- 


garded as a good investment. To- 
day the tread will stand 10,000 miles 
and the cord twice that. A tire has 
to stand some ten million flextures 
in ten thousand miles. 

No other substance is so tough 
as tire material. Steel gives way in 
a tenth the time. Brass or leather 
would wear out much sooner. But 
Mr. Geer predicted still lighter and 
tougher tires in the future, also 
tubing insoluble in gasoline and oil 
and rubber paints to which water 
and ice will not cling. He saw no 
need for synthetic rubber but Charles 
F. Kettering of General Motors was 
more sanguine on this point. He 
said that he did not believe that the 
rubber tree had in mind the needs of 
the tire manufacturers when it de- 
veloped its lymphatic system any 
more than a hen laid eggs for ome- 
lets. Sometime the chemist may 
improve upon rubber or even make 
a better fried egg. 

The possibility of getting your 
automobile repainted while you wait 
and changed to match your lady’s 

(Just turn the page) 
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Using Natural Resources 
(Continued from page 181) 


gown comes from the invention of 
synthetic lacquers in place of the old 
varnishes made from natural gums 
and resins. These lacquers are 
mostly made from cotton by the 


action of nitric acid and dissolved 
in mixtures of various alcohols, 
ethers and oils. A new synthetic 


resin made from coal-tar naphthas 
was commended to the chemists by 
Prof. Allen Rogers of Brooklyn and 
Clifford Banta of Philadelphia. It 
is called cumar, is cheap and gives 
a hard glossy surface, waterproof, 
acidproof and alkaliproof to a high 
degree and therefore very resistant 
to weather. 


Anti-Freeze Compounds 

The specifications for the ideal 
anti-freeze compound were presented 
by Prof. D. B. Keyes of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The chemists are 
in search of something to prevent 
the freezing of water in the radia- 
tors at any expected temperature. 
It should not corrode any of the 
metals about the engine or rot the 
rubber. It should not smell bad or 
attack the lacquer. It should keep 
well and not cost too much. It is 
hard to find a chemical that will not 
fail in one or more points. Salts 
such as calcium chloride corrode all 
comon metals. Sugar is sticky stuff. 
The alcohols vaporize too easily and 
besides methyl alcohol gives off 
poisonous fumes and ethyl alcohol 
has a tendency to be turned to other 
purposes. Glycerine thickens up too 
much in cold weather and the supply 
is limited since it is made from soap 
fat. Another compound hitherto 
known only to the chemists has 
more advantages and fewer disad- 
vantages. This is ethvlene glycol, 
which is a cross between alcohol 
and glycerine. It freezes at lower 
temperatures, does not clog up the 
radiator pipes, or reduce the boiling 
point of the water and can be made 
in unlimited quantities from cracked 
petroleum. But it does soften rub- 
ber and has a high initial cost. 


Safer Kinds Of Glass 


The' need of the automobile for 
plate glass has led to the rapid de- 
velopment of this industry until now 
about half of the plate glass made in 
the United States goes into autos 
and the industry ranks fifth in value. 
But E. Ward Tillotson of the Mellon 
Institute, Pittsburgh, pointed out 
that the automotive engineer wishes 
he could find a less breakable glass. 
Several large companies are now 
experimenting with a _ laminated 


glass, composed of two sheets of 
thin plate glass with a sheet of 
celluloid cemented in between. Such 
a sandwich sheet is less liable to be 
shattered by a shock and when it is 
cracked the fragments of the glass 
do not fly about since they are stuck 
to the middle sheet. But the cel- 
luloid is apt to become yellow by 
sunlight and peel off at the edges. 
The composite plates are of course 
more costly. 

One of the novelties in auto glass- 
ware is a rearview mirror by which 
the driver can see the cars following 
but is not dazzled by the glare of 
their headlights. The reflecting sur- 
face is made of lead sulphide instead 
of silver and cuts out more than 
sixty per cent of the brightest rays. 

The Chemistry Of Life 

The resurrection of the dead is no 
longer a miracle. It is in some 
cases the achievement of modern 
medicine. Recently a youth who had 
been lifeless for fifteen minutes was 
revived by an injection of adrenalin. 
In the future many persons will be 
likewise resurrected. But such re- 
newals of the vital. processes cannot 
be expected in all cases, any more 
than every dead auto can be started 
by cranking. So death remains in 
the end unconquered. 

This was in substance the announce- 
ment with which the session on 
biochemistry was opened by M. L. 
Crossley, chairman of the division 
of dye chemistry. 

This was followed by the discus- 
sion of a question almost as startling, 
for Prof. Treat B. Johnson of Yale 
considered the possibility of the 
origination of life in the laboratory. 
He quoted Huxley’s anticipation in 
1870: “I think it would be the height 
of presumption for any man to say 
that the conditions under which mat- 
ter assumes the properties we call 
vital may not some day be artificially 
brought together.” 

In the fifty-seven years since Hux- 
ley expressed these views much has 
been accomplished in artificial syn- 
thesis by chemists but Prof. Johnson 
concludes: “We have still a long 
road to travel and not until the com- 
position and structure of our cell 
constituents can be more thoroughly 
established than is possible at pres- 
ent, can we hope to anticipate the 
realization by Huxley.” 

A creature capable of living on 
sulphur and air was mentioned by 
Prof. Johnson. This creature is a 
bacillus which dwells in sulphurous 
water and thrives on it. It has no 
need for sunlight as do other plants 
for it gets its energy from the com- 


bustion of free sulphur which it ¢op. 
verts into sulphuric acid. It can live 
and even grow in a solution of sy. 
phuric acid of normal strength that 
is fatal to most vegetation. Some 
such simple and _ self-sufficient o,. 
ganism, capable of living entirely on 
inorganic materials, may well haye 
been the earliest form of life on earth, 


and the connecting link betwee, 
the mineral and _ vegetable king- 
doms. These sulphur bacteria take 


the form of long threads or active 
spirals. They grow in the soil and 
sometimes are found in a 

pool in such luxuriance as to give 
it a purple hue. 
progress on these curious creatures 
may throw light on the way by 
which sulphur gets from the soil up 
into the plant cells and so may be of 
practical value to the modern agri. 
culturist. 

More Woe For The Bugs 

A new fumigant that deals inex. 
pensive death to clothes moths, 
beetles, grain weevils and other in- 
sects withhout the fire risk or the 
endangering of human life present 
in the use of other fumigants was 
announced by R. T. Cotton and R, 
C, Roark, of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. It has a long name, ethyl 
ester of monochloroacetic acid, and 
is not yet produced commercially, 
As used, it is mixed with an equal 
quality of the common chemical car- 
bon tetrachloride. Three to four 
pounds allowed to volatilize will kill 
the insects in a closed space of a 
thousand cubic feet. In cost it will 
compare favorably with those fumi- 
gants now in use, selling for about 
thirty cents a pound. It was pre 
dicted that the new fumigant will save 
many lives now lost through the use 
of deadly hydrocyanic acid gas. 
fire danger is present in the use of the 
new insecticide, whereas carbon disul- 
phide now commonly used in graif 
fumigation is dangerously explosive 
when mixed with air. 

For iron, eat peas, beans and other 
fresh legumes. This is the dietary 
advice provided by data presented 
by Dr. W. H. Peterson of the Unt 
versity of Wisconsin to the chemists. 
In the course of his researches he 
has analysed many foodstuffs for 
their iron content and he found that 
in general the legumes rank 
Dried fruits, cereals, nuts and meats 
are all fairly high in iron, but fish, 
milk, potatoes, onions, fresh fruits 
have little of this food factor which 
is believed to encourage the gro 
of red corpuscles in the blood. 

Science News-Letter, September 17, 1927 
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MERE MAN CAN BE A GOOD NURSE if occasion reeuires. This Forest Ranger is 
bottle-feeding a pair of orphan twin fawns, in the Kaibab National [orest, near the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona 


American Game Returning 

(Continued from page 178) ' 
ranges other species are also thriv- 
ing. The American elk, or wapiti, 
have increased from 52,704 to 72,- 
165 in the national forests, and to 
this figure must be added the north- 
ern Yellowstone National Park herd, 
estimated at between 17,000 and 20,- 
000 head. The elk once ranged over 
the whole of America east of the 
tockies, but now are found in large 
numbers only in the Yellowstone 
region. 

The size of the Yellowstone Park 
bison herd has been limited only 
by the available range. There were 
only 25 or 30 of these animals in the 
little nucleus brought to the park a 
generation ago, but now there are 

of them, and surplus animals 
have to be given away every year. 
This is the best known of the sur- 
Viving bison herds, but not the 

t. The province of Alberta, in 
Canada, has about ten times that 
many in a single buffalo park, and 
across the line, in Athabasca prov- 
ince, there are over 3,000 more. The 

can Bison Society, which re- 
Ports these figures, states that the 
‘otal known number of pure-blooded 


bison now in the world, including 
scattered single specimens in zoos, 
is something over 16,000. 

The Pronghorn Struggles to Survive 


The bison’s one-time companion 
on the western plains, the pronghorn 
antelope, almost suffered the fate of 
its ponderous compeer during the 
days of reckless slaughter. Now it 
is being tenderly cared for, and no 
hunting whatever is permitted any- 
where. As a result, the pronghorn 
also is coming back. Mr. Barnes’ 
figures show 2,394 at the beginning 
of his five-year period, and 7,094 at 
its close. To this must be added a 
few hundreds in the national parks 
and in private posession, notably the 
herd of about 300 in Yellowstone 
Park. 

About moose much less is known. 
They are shy animals, and never 
were abundant even in pioneer days. 
But figures in Mr. Barnes’ table 
show an increase from 3,649 to 6,061. 
Mountain goats multiplied from 10,- 
000 to almost 18,000. Mountain 
sheep, on the other hand, just held 
their own at about 13,000. 

Refuges Succor Water Fowl 


Big game animals have not been 
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alone in their uneven contest with 
man, The migratory game birds are 
beginning to feel the pressure for 
winter quarters and food. In 1919 
the U. S. Biological Survey first 
drew public attention to the alarm- 
ing shrinkage of lakes and ponds as 
the result of the drainage programs 
in the West. Deprived of winter 
resting and feeding places thousands 
of migrating birds have died of 
starvation and of disease that 
spreads rapidly through the thou- 
sands concentrated in the patches of 
open water that are left. To a cer- 
tain extent this situation has been 
appreciated and there is a growing 
demand for the conservation and 
maintenance of water areas. 

One of the results of this reaction 
has been the establishment of the 
Upper Mississippi Refuge, a stretch 
of swamp and marsh some three 
hundred miles in extent between 
Rock Island, Illinois, and Wabasha, 
Minnesota. This territory will be a 
refuge and breeding ground for thou- 
sands of marsh birds of the Missis- 
sippi Valley as well as for fish and 
fur-bearing animals like otter and 
muskrat. 


Western Birds in Danger 


The ducks and geese of the West 
are the birds in greatest danger of 
depletion, in the opinion of Dr. Ed- 
ward W. Nelson, chief of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. Drainage opera- 
tions in combination with several 
years of scanty rainfall have dried 
up the lakes and ponds in the Rocky 
Mountain region so that there are 
few places where the migrating birds 
can break their long journey. The 
concentration of alkali in the evapo- 
rating water has resulted in a disease 
known as duck sickness, which has 
killed millions of ducks in the last 
few years of comparative drought. 
The danger to the perpetuation of 
wild fowl is so great, according to 
Dr. Nelson, that there is vital need 
for sportsmen and lovers of wild life 
to unite in a program of constructive 
work to insure the future of migrat- 
ing game birds in these sections. 


Conditions Favorable in East 


In the eastern states the situation 
is much better. Reports made to the 
Biological Survey not only show that 
there is no scarcity of either ducks 
or Canada geese in states east of the 
Mississippi, but that in some sections, 
notably around the Potomac River 
and Chesapeake Bay, game birds are 
present in abundance. 

The beautiful wood duck, which 
was threatened with extinction some 
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AMERICAN ELK, OR WAPITI, bugling. This is the finest member of the deer family; 
it once ranged practically the whole of this country, but is now restricted to a small area 
around Yellowstone National Park 


American Game Returning 
(Continued from page 183) 


years ago, is beginning to increase 
again, Biological Survey officials de- 
clare. The wild turkey is still fairly 
abundant in some states but is dis- 
appearing from its old haunts in 
others. Ruffed grouse, or partridge 
as it is more commonly called, have 
been dying in large numbers in New 
England and as far west as Michi- 
gan of some disease whose origin is 
at present unknown. Dr. A. A. Allen 
of Cornell University is investigating 
the malady with the hope that some 
means of checking its spread will be 
found. 

Though bob-white have been gradu- 
ally disappearing from the North in 
the last few years they are still com- 
mon in the South. Quail have al- 
ways been susceptible to cold and 
they have to a certain extent been 
replaced in the northeastern states 
by the ringnecked pheasant. Quail 
farming has been tried out, but the 
cost of the individual bird runs up 
from $10 to $17 apiece; so that 
stocking covers from such artificial 
sources is too costly to be practical. 


Pheasants Praised and Condemned 


Severe criticism and enthusiastic 
praise of the imported ringnecked 
pheasant are about equally divided. 
Farmers in New York and Iowa and 
other sections accuse the handsome 
birds of digging up corn. The pug- 
nacious cocks are said to drive out 
other game and even to attack poul- 
try. On the other hand farmers in 
Washington and Oregon, where they 
were introduced much earlier than 
they were in the East, value them 
highly and will not permit them to 
be hunted on their property. 

What might fairly be called the 
rarest bird in the United States is 
the whooping crane, which cannot 
be shot even to add to scientific col- 
lections. The tallest and most strik- 
ing of North American birds it at- 
tracted much attention from early 
ornithologists on account of its fan- 
tastic flight antics and grotesque 
dances. It is said that its call note 
or whoop could be heard on the 
prairies three miles away. At pres- 
ent there are thought to be only a 
few pairs in existence that breed in 
the swamps along the Louisiana coast. 
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Science For 
The Millions 


Through newspapers, 
magazines, lectures, radio 
talks, books and other 
channels the product of 
Science Service is dis. 
tributed. 


Over two million words 
were issued and one in 
every ten persons in the 
United States was reached 
last year. 


You can help. All scien- 
tists should cooperate, as 
the control of Science 
Service is in the hands of 
the leading scientific or- 
ganizations. 


Does your daily newspa- 
per use material “By 
Science Service?” If not, 
write us and suggest what 
editor we may approach 
and which of the following 
syndicate services would 
interest him most. 


Science News Bulletin 
The Science of Golf 

Ask Yourself 

Building Model Airplanes 
How Bright is Your Baby? 
Isn’t It Odd? 

Nature’s Notebook 
lilustrated Feature 
Science Shorts 

Star Map 

Telegraphic Specials 

Why the Weather? 
Science Condensed Service 
(for weekly papers only) 
Earthquake Reporting Wires 


Address: 
Managing Editor 
SCIENCE SERVICE 


2lst and B Streets 
Washington, D. C. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Sir Oliver Lodge Expounds His Cosmogony 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


Fallowing is » continuation of the repors of the 
omecement of Science, cabled from Leeds. 

One of the sensations of the meet- 

of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Leeds 
was the exposition by Sir Oliver 
Lodge of his ideas of the nature 
and structure of the fundamental 
stuff of the universe. 

The universe, declared the aged 
philosopher-scientist, is not a crea- 
tion in the commonly accepted sense, 
for it has always existed and prob- 
ably always will. So far as the 
physicist can see, the universe is a 
“going concern, not yet run down, 
perhaps not destined to run down.” 

If it should come to such a state 
of entropy, of dead inertia, of com- 
plete run-down-ness, he asked, could 
it be wound up again, and what 
would do the winding? 

Sir Oliver answered his own ques- 
tions: “Yes, it could be wound up 
again. An Intelligence would do the 
winding. Clerk Maxwell imagined 
an intelligence contrivance whereby 
quick molecules could be sorted out 
from slow ones. Thus one chamber 
or compartment of an apparatus 
could be made hot and another cold 
without the expenditure of any ener- 
gy. There may be the beginnings 
of something of supreme importance 
in this concept.” 

The sum-total of energy in the 
universe, Sir Oliver continued, must 
be simply untold, boundless. 
not know yet when the energy in 
a single atom is completely dis- 
charged. The atom of radium, for 
instance is “usually quiet, but once 
ia century or so it fires off a pro- 
jectile. It may take a thousand 
years before it fires one, but once 
it has started it fires off four more, 
and then becomes ‘dead.’ But who 
knows whether it has exhausted all 
its heat and energy then? Indeed 
it 1s now pretty certain that it has 
not. Even ordinary inert pieces of 
matter, like a lump of lead or even 
a glass of water, contain vast stores 
of energy locked up among their 
atoms, only waiting for the releasing 
tigger, as a haystack waits for a 
match,” 


Where Electrons Come From 


Sir Oliver’s idea of the natural 
universe is a space filled with a sub- 
stantial entity, fluid in its nature, 

Outside our present ken. It 
fansmits waves, is the seat of elec- 


We do _ 


tric and magnetic fields, and is in 
“a violent state of spinning and is 
the seat of an immensity of energy 
such as has never been imagined.” 

When the continuity of this fluid 
is interrupted by a minute cavity a 
strain is set up. The cavity is an 
electron and the strain is an electric 
field. The stuff from the cavity is 
not destroyed, but spins around un- 
der the influence of the force which 
extracted it. The strain causes a 
gyration of the particles, which ac- 
cumulates to form matter as we per- 
ceive it. Sometimes the particles 
reunite and cancel each other, the 
matter disappearing in a burst of 
energy. 

The veteran physicist expressed 
a strong disbelief in the doctrine of 
materialism, but does not believe 
that the term “vital energy” is jus- 
tified. 

“T do not think that life is a form 
of energy, in the sense that it can 
be transmuted into other forms. 
There seems to be a guiding prin- 
ciple ad extra—from the outside— 
which interacts with the material 
universe but yet is not of it. The 
universe must contain many things 
beyond the scope of physical science. 
Though we may be silent about them 
we need not make the absurd blun- 
der of denying their existence. Phys- 
ical science is not comprehensive of 
all reality.” 


New Data On Cosmic Rays 


Prof. Robert A. Millikan of the 
California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, told of his latest researches 
on the penetrating cosmic rays. The 
new researches were conducted in 
a lake high up in the mountains, 
with apparatus eight times as sen- 
sitive as that formerly used. With 
Dr. Millikan was associated Dr. C. 
H. Cameron. They found the rays 
to be twice as penetrating as the 
first determination indicated. The 
radiation penetrated to a depth of 
one hundred twenty feet in the lake, 
and this depth in water is the equi- 
valent in stopping power of eleven 
feet of solid lead. The rays are 
three times as powerful at the sum- 
mit of Pike’s Peak as they are at 
sea level. 

Just what these penetration rays 
signify is as yet completely un- 
known. Without question they pass 
through and through man and all 
his works, through all living things, 
every moment of the day and night. 


But no trace of physiological effect 
has ever been detected. So far as 
we know, they are just part of our 
normal environment. 

Dr. Werner Kolhoerster, German 
pioneer in the investigation of the 
cosmic rays made famous in Amer- 
ica by Dr. Millikan, reported his 
researches, following Dr. Millikan. 
On the whole the results independ- 
ently arrived at by the two workers 
are in agreement. Dr. Kohlhoerster 
has paid especial attention to the 
direction from which this mysterious 
radiation comes. There is some in- 
dication that the rays are most in- 
tense from the direction of the Milky 
Way, especially from the constella- 
tions Hercules and Andromeda, but 
he is unable to say what astronomical 
body or bodies might be their source. 


Scientists Differ With Bishop 


Reminiscences of the famous con- 
troversy between Thomas Henry 
Huxley and Bishop Wilberforce in 
the days when the Darwinian theory 
was young were aroused Sunday 
when, at a church service attended 
by the president and officers of the 
Association . the. Bishop...of...Ripon 
suggested that the sum of human 
happiness would not be diminished 
if all laboratories were to be closed 
for ten years and the time and mon- 
ey devoted to promoting mutual un- 
derstanding among nations and men. 
The scientists were not long in re- 
sponding to this opinion. Their 
point of view was typically expressed 
by Sir Richard Gregory, editor of 
Nature. He said: “It would be far 
better if the bishops, instead of de- 
voting all their time in preparation 
for a life on the other side of the 
Jordan, would themselves give par- 
ticular attention to means of produc- 
ing a new heaven and a new earth 
here below.” 


X-Rays And Genetics 


Dr. F. A. E. Crew indicated one 
way in which science can be of 
great assistance to human life. He 
predicted that animal breeders will 
in the future make use of X-rays to 
regulate heredity to suit themselves. 
“X-rays are the very tool to use in 
exploring the hereditary constitution 
of animals and plants of economic 
importance,” he declared. “It is no 
longer necessary to await mutations 
arising naturally to obtain experi- 
mental stock; we shall be able to 
manufacture a series of artificial 
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Lodge Explains Cosmogony 
(Continued from page 185) 
strains. It may soon be possible to 
order sufficient mutations at will, 
to give the breeder of domestic stock 
the powers of full control needed 
for his complete success. There is 
no reason to assume, however, that 
X-rays alone will do this. There 
are doubtless many other chemical 
and physical agencies that will do 

the same thing,” 

In another paper before the sec- 
tion on zoology Prof. Crew told of 
his observations on a newly evolved 
hairless mouse. The animal’s normal 
coat is developed in infancy, but 
the hair is all shed when the mouse 
is three weeks old. The males of 
this strain have normal powers of 
reproduction, but the females are 
sterile unless they are kept at a 
temperature of eighty-eight degrees 
Fahrenheit. Internally, the animals 
are found to have abnormal thyroid 
glands. 

Freud and all his works were 
flung overboard by Dr. William 
Brown, in his presidential address 
before the psychology section. Cases 
of multiple personality are now less 
common, he pointed out, and this 
coincides with a decreasing use of 
hypnotism in psychoanalysis. There 
is a danger in this psychological in- 
strument, he asserted, for a patient 
liable to suffer from dissociated per- 
sonality is peculiarly subject to hyp- 
nosis, and the hypnotist is likely to 
insert the opening wedge. ‘ 


Taming the Zuyder Zee 


Holland is about to increase the 
territory subject to her jurisdiction 
by a total of ten per cent. But this 
conquest will not involve firing a 
shot or losing a human life in war. 
Dr. K. Jansma, secretary of the Zuy- 
der Zee Board, told how the Zuyder 
Zee is being drained and turned into 
a new province. A great dike three 
hundred feet wide at the base and 
rising twenty-five feet above the 
water surface at its crest is being 
built. It will carry a railroad along 
its top. The total cost will be thirty- 
seven million dollars. The cost of 
drainage, subsidiary dikes, compen- 
sation to fisheries and other inter- 
ests injured, will run the whole pro- 
ject to a cost of two hundred million, 
but Holland figures that the five 
hundred and fifty thousand acres of 
land reclaimed from the ocean will 
be worth it. 


More Palestine Quakes 


The Holy Land may expect to 
suffer from earthquakes for millions 


Say you saw it advertised in the Science News-Lerrer 


of years to come, Prof. Bailey Willis, 
Stanford University seismological ex- 
pert, told the Association in describ- 
ing his experiences during the disas- 
trous quake that occurred in Palestine 
July 11. The area around Jerusalem 
is a region of potential earthquake 
danger, he explained, like Japan and 
parts of California. The Bible records 
seismic disturbances, and they have 
occurred from time to time in the cen- 
turies since. A fault line along which 
earth slippage may occur passes di- 
rectly through the Mount of Olives. 

Dr. Willis has the reputation of 
being present at earthquakes. He was 
visiting Santa Barbara, California, 
during its 1925 shock and he in- 
spected the Palestine disaster just a 
day after its occurrence. The Julv 
earthquake was not as severe as many 
others in history, Professor Willis 
explained, although much damage was 
done because of flimsy construction of 
the buildings. Modern houses made 
of bricks and mortar, even when they 
were not of first class workmanship, 
withstood the shocks. 


The Psychology of Wit 


Appreciation of wit, a quality that 
an American superstition credits with 
being entirely lacking in Englishmen, 
was the subject of a paper by Dr. 
Ll. Wynn-Jones, British psychologist. 
His researches have shown that for 
English school children and univer- 
sity graduates wit furnishes one very 
good test of intelligence. “It does 
not follow,” he said, “that one’s 
capacity to appreciate wit cannot be 
improved even if it be admitted that 
one’s intelligence cannot be im- 
proved.” 


Darwin's House To Be Shrine 


Darwin’s home as an international 
scientific shrine is now a realized 
fact. Early in the sessions of the Asso- 
ciation this step was proposed and 
greeted with enthusiasm by both the 
British and visiting scientists from 
other lands. An offer to purchase 
the house and to establish an endow- 
ment for its upkeep was made by Dr. 
Buckston Browne, a retired London 
Surgeon, and at its closing session 
the Association authorized its presi- 
dent, Sir Arthur Keith, to accept 
this offer. The total outlay involved 
will be between sixty and seventy- 
five thousand dollars. Sir Arthur 
has suggested that a part of the per- 
manent endowment be set aside to 
establish an annual Buckston Browne 
Prize for the best contribution to 
biological science during each year, 
the prize to be awarded by the 
Council of the British Association. 

The Darwin house is located at 





the town of Down, and is still in the 
possession of the Darwin family, 
The plan is to restore it to the same 
condition in which it was when the 


famous biologist lived in it. 
Science News-Letter, September 17, 1977 


Civilization need not destroy us, 
If we suffer it will be because we 
refuse to recognize that man is him. 
self the greatest of all subjects for 
study that the universe has as 
produced, and that we know less of 
his nature and capabilities than of 
many aspects of the natural world 
toward which our investigations haye 
been directed. 

—John C. Merriam. 
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The mummy of a horse buried 3,000 
years ago was found near Cairo, 


Egypt. 





Sunlight falling upon the earth in 
a day exerts a weight of more than 
100,000 tons. 





The black, or house rat, a native of 


southern Asia, began to spread over 
the world about 1200 A. D. 





Soft, fat, white worms from the 
maguey or pulque plant are fried and 
eaten like potato chips in Mexico. 





Ojibway Indians sometimes visited 
the graves of persons who had died 
40 years earlier in order to honor and 
remember them. 





PORTRAITS OF 
SCIENTISTS 
Science Service has a splendid 
collection of photographs of 
leading scientists. In the post- 
card size any ten portraits are 
sent postpaid for $2.00. In the 
&x10-inch size the cost is $1.00 

each. 


Nature photographs, astronom- 
ical pictures and other illustra- 
tions are also available. 


COMPLETE CATALOG NOW 
IN PRESS 


Ask for your copy 
SCIENCE SERVICE 

Photographic Department 

21st and B Streets 
Washington - - 
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MICROSCOPY 





Classics of Science 











The News-Letter begins in this issue to re- 
int some of the classic experiments and ob- 
servations of science. They will as a rule be 
those which can be repeated today with the 
simplest apparatus. Hooke’s discovery of the 
cellular structure of plants, which appears below, 
requires only a piece of cork, a razor blade, and 
a school microscope. 


Discovery of Plant Cells 





MICROGRAPHIA, by _ Robert 
Hooke, London, MDCLXV. Observ. 
XVIII. Of the Schematisme or Tex- 
ture of Cork, and of the Cells and 
Pores of some other such frothy 
Bodies. 

I took a good clear piece of Cork, 
and with a Pen-knife sharpen’d as 
keen as a Razor, I cut a piece of 
it off, and thereby left the surface 
of it exceeding smooth, then exam- 
ining it very dilligently with a 
Microscope, me thought I could 
perceive it to appear a little porous; 
but I could not so plainly distin- 
guish them, as to be sure that they 
were pores, much less what Figure 
they were of: But judging from the 
lightness and yielding quality of 
the Cork, that certainly the texture 
could not be so curious, but that 
possibly, if I could use some further 
diligence, I might find it to be dis- 
cernable with a Micrsocope, I with 
the same sharp pen-knife, cut off 
from the former smooth surface an 
exceeding thin piece of it, and plac- 
ing it on a black object Plate, be- 
cause it was it self a white body, 
and casting the light on it with a 
deep plano-convex Glass, I could 
exceeding plainly perceive it to be 
all perforated and porous, much 
like a Honey-comb, but that the 
pores of it were not regular; yet it 
was not unlike a Honey-comb in 
these . particulars. 


The Schematisme of Cork 
First, in that it had a very little 
Solid substance, in comparison of 


© empty cavity that was con- 
tain'd between, as does more mani- 


festly appear by the Figure A and 
B of the XI. Scheme, for the 
Interstitia, or walls (as I may call 
them) or partitions of those pores 
were neer as thin in proportion to 
their pores, as those thin films of 
Wax in a Honey-comb (which en- 
close and constitute the sexangular 
cells) are to theirs. 

Next, in that these pores, or 
cells, were not very deep, but con- 
sisted of a great many little Boxes, 
separated out of one continued long 
pore, by certain Diaphragms, as is 
visible by the Figure B, which 
represents a sight of those pores 
split the long-ways. 


Pores First Discern’d 

I no sooner discern’d these 
(which were indeed the first m- 
croscopical pores I ever saw, and 
perhaps, that were ever seen, for I 
had not met with any Writer or 
Person, that had made any mention 
of them before this) but me thought 
I had with the discovery of them, 
presently hinted to me the true and 
intelligible reason of all _ the 
Phaenomena of Cork; As, 

First, if I enquir’d why it was so 
exceeding light a body? my 
Microscope could presently inform 
me that there was the same reason 
evident that there is found for the 
lightness of froth, an empty 
Honey-comb, Wool, a Spunge, a 
Pumice-stone, or the like; namely, 
a very small quantity of a solid 
body, extended into exceeding large 
dimensions. 

Next, it seem’d nothing more dif- 
ficult to give an intelligible reason, 
why Cork is a body so very unapt 
to suck and drink in Water, and 
consequently preserves it self, 
floating on the top of Water, 
though left on it never so long: 
and why it is able to stop and hold 
air in a Bottle, though it be there 
very much condens’d and conse- 
quently presses very strongly to 
get a passage out, without suffering 
the least bubble to pass through its 
substance. For, as to the first, 
since our Microscope informs us 
that the substance of Cork is al- 
together fill’d with Air, and that 
that Air is perfectly enclosed in 
little Boxes or Cells distinct from 
one another. It seems very plain, 
why neither the Water, nor any 
other Air can easily insinuate it 
self into them, since there is al- 
ready within them an intus exist- 
ens, and consequently, why the 
pieces of Cork become so good 
floats for Nets, and stopples for 
Viols, or other close Vessels. 

(Just turn the page) 
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NATURE RAMBLINGS 


By Frank THONE 





Fringed Gentian 


Most fall flowers are of necessity 
hardy and therefore somewhat 
tough; they must be, to withstand 
the heat and drought of late sum- 
mer days and the chill of the early 
frosts by night. The gentian, how- 
ever, has somehow managed to be 
hardy without looking it, and to 
carry into the thinning woods of 
autumn the surprising delicacy and 
brightness of spring. It is like some 
women, who are middle-aged in 
their twenties and suddenly blossom 
into youth in their thirties. 

Always a favorite with poets, the 
fringed gentian has had to suffer for 
being celebrated. It has never been 
a very abundant flower, and hosts of 
people have read poems about the 
fringed gentian without ever having 
seen one. Naturally then, when a 
fringed gentian is found by a flower 
lover of the type who shows his ap- 
preciation of flowers by tearing 
them from their roots and carrying 
them home to die, it is almost cer- 
tain to be pounced on. Fortunately 
a better spirit is coming to prevail, 
the few gentians we have left are 
getting a better chance for their 
lives, and here and there one finds 
movements on foot to establish wild 
flower refuges. A remnant may yet 
be spared, 

Though the eastern species of 
fringed gentian is rare, there is a 
form in the Rocky Mountains that 
is very abundant. One of the sights 
that repays a trip to Yellowstone 
Park almost as much as the geysers 
and canyons and waterfalls, is the 
miraculous blue of field on field of 
gentians. 
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According to a Toltec legend, a god, 
indignant because the moon was as 
bright as the sun, flung a rabbit in its 
face and dimmed its radiance. 





The delicate coloring of the famous 
hot springs terraces in Yellowstone 
National Park is due to the presence 
of minute hot-water plants. 
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QUANTITY ORDER PRICE 


Multiple orders for ten or more 
Science News-Letter sent to 
the same address are filled at the 
special price of 5 cents a copy 
per week. 

This reduction is made to en- 
courage schools, clubs, libraries 
and churches to place copies of 
the Scrence News-LettTer in 
the hands of individuals. 
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Safe delivery guaranteed 


Teach Biology with live specimens where 
practicable. 

We have the only complete live materials 
establishment in America. Live plants and 
animals representing all types are kept on 
hand under semi-natural conditions at all 
seasons. 

Also headquarters for preserved specimens 
of all types, microscopic slides, life histories, 
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a desire for a convenient binder in 
which to file their copies of the 
Science News-Letter. We there- 
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and durable loose-leaf binder-cover 
of gray leather-like stock, printed 
in dark green and complete with 
fasteners. Each binder-cover will 
hold one volume (six months or 26 
issues). 

To facilitate punching the issues 
of the Science News-Letter to fit 
this binder-cover, a pattern show- 
ing where holes should be placed 
appears each week en the back 
cover page. 

To obtain a binder-cover, send 
20 cents in stamps (make them 2s, 
-please), together with your name 
and address (please print) to 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
21st and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 











Classics of Science 
(Continued from page 187) 

And thirdly, if we enquire why 
Cork has such a springiness and 
swelling nature when compress’d? 
and how it comes to suffer so great 
a compression, or seeming penetra- 
tion of dimensions, so as to be 
made a substance as heavie again 
and more, bulk for bulk, as it was 
before compression, and yet suffer’d 
to return, is found to extend it self 
again into the same space? Our 
Microscope will easily inform us, 
that the whole mass consists of an 
infinite company of small Boxes or 
Bladders of Air, which is a sub- 
stance of a springy nature, and 
that will suffer a considerable 
condensation. - - - 

But, to return to our Observa- 
tion. I told several lines of these 
pores, and found that there were 
usually about threescore of these 
small Cells placed end-ways in the 
eighteenth part of an Inch in length, 
whence I concluded there must be 
neer eleven hundred of them, or 
somewhat more then a thousand in 
the length of an Inch, and there- 
fore in a square Inch above a Mil- 
lion, or 1166400. and in a Cubick 
Inch, above twelve hundred Mil- 
lions, or 1259712000. a thing almost 
incredible, did not our Microscope 
assure us of it by ocular demon- 
stration. - - - 


Pores in Other Vegetables 


Nor is this kind of Texture 
peculiar to Cork onely; for upon 
examination with my Microscope, I 
have found that the pith of an 
Elder, or almost any other Tree, the 
inner pulp or pith of the Cany 
hollow stalks of several other 
Vegetables: as of Fennel, Carrets, 
Daucus, Bur-docks, Teasels, Fearn, 
some kinds of Reeds, &c. have 
much such a kind of Schema- 
tisme, as I have lately shewn that 
of Cork, save onely that here the 
pores are rang’d the long-ways, or 
the same ways with the length of 
the Cane, whereas in Cork they are 
transverse. - - - 

Now, though I have with great 
diligence endeavored to find whether 
there be any such thing in those 
Microscopical pores of Wood or 
Piths, as the Valves in the heart, 
veins, and other passages of ani- 
mals, that open and give passage to 
the contain’d fluid juices one way, 
and shut themselves, and impede 
the passage of such liquors back 
again, yet have I not hitherto been 
able to say any thing positive in it; 
though, me thinks, it seems very 
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probable, that Nature has in these 
passages, as well as in those of 
Animal bodies, very many appro. 
priated Instruments and contriy. 
ances, whereby to bring her de 
signs and ends to pass, which ‘tis 
not improbable, but that some dillj. 
gent Observer, if help’d with better 
Microscopes, may in time detect 
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News-Letter Features 


Born over five years ago of the de. 
mand and interest of those individuals 
who had caught a glimpse of Science 
Service’s news reports to newspapers, 
the Scrence News-Letter has since 
proved interesting to laymen, scien- 
tists, students, teachers and children. 

Into the pages of the News-Letrm 
are fed the cream of Science Service's 
output directed at the newspapers of 
the world. To this is added material 
especially prepared. 

Turn the pages and note: 

It is a separable magazine. You can 
clip or tear out any article without 
losing or damaging another article on 
the other side. 

Each article is automatically indexed 
by the key word printed above its 
heading. Articles’ can thus be filed 
easily into any system of classification. 

Each article is automatically dated 
by its last line. 

The current news of science, re 
ported for Science Service by its own 
staff and correspondents throughout 
the world is presented and commented 
upon in each issue. 

Books are reviewed in brief as they 
are received from the publishers. 

The classics of science and striking 
passages from current books, addresses 
and periodicals are carefully selected 
and published. 

Regular articles tell of the happen 
ings in the skies and in the great 
outdoors. 

Photographs aid in the telling of 
the week’s science. 

Great care is taken to keep its ed: 
torial content not only interesting but 
accurate as to fact and implication 

The Science News-Letter is copy 
righted and is sold with the understand 
ing that it is for personal, school, cli 
or library use only. Publication of ay 
portion is strictly prohibited. 


The Chinese had a serviceable com 
pass before the time of Columbus. 


Symptoms of hookworm disea 
were described by physicians of a 
cient Egypt. 
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ZOOLOGY 
Planting Fish By Billions 
By Lewis RADCLIFFE 

U. S. Deputy Fish Commissioner 

We have become accustomed to 
billion dollar Congresses and we are 
beginning to discuss billionaires. Dif- 
ficult as it may seem of achievement, 
we are now stocking our waters an- 
nually with billions of fry, fingerling, 
and adult fish. ‘These are the output 
of Federal, State and private hatch- 
eries. Nearly every state has at least 
one hatchery, and the Federal govern- 
ment has 70 stations and substations 
all the way from Afognak, Alaska, to 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine; from Du- 
juth, Minn., to San Marcos, Texas. 

In 1926 the output of the VU. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries fish-cultural sta- 
tions and of the rescue fields border- 
ing the Mississippi aggregated 
5,232,000,000 fish and eggs, accord- 
ing to a recent report by Glen C. 
Leach. The forty-four species propa- 
gated include nearly every important 
food and game fish in our waters. Be- 
cause of the increased demand for 
fish of the fingerling sizes, the out- 
put was increased more than 100 
per cent., totaling nearly 300,000,000. 
Another important phase of the Bu- 
reau’s work included the salvaging 
of about 150,000,000 fishes which had 
become stranded in land-locked pools 
along the upper Mississippi. 

Fish-culture is becoming more and 
more an exact science. The modern 
fish-culturist talks in terms of pond 
fertilization, the use of forage fish for 
food for the game fishes, use of foods 
rich in vitamins, and the free use of 
the thermometer to prevent his brood 
from being subjected to too sudden 
changes in temperature. 
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BIOLOGY 
Ultra-Violet Bad For Yeast 


The old adage, ‘““What is one man’s 
meat is another’s poison,” has been 
well illustrated by the effects of ultra- 
violet rays on the sugar solutions in 
which yeast cultures are grown. Ex- 
periments performed by Drs. J. W. 
Woodrow, A. C. Bailey and E. I. 
Fulmer of Iowa State College show 
that if the flasks of nutrient liquid in 
which the minute plants are subse- 
quently to be grown are exposed for 
a number of hours to the invisible 
tadiations, they become definitely 
poisonous to the yeast cells, markedly 
decreasing their rate of growth. This 
is completely contrary to the results 
obtained by irradiating the food of 
animals, which have been shown to 
generate beneficial vitamins under such 
treatment. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY 


Rime of the Races 


Behold, my child, the Nordic man, 
And be as like him as you can: 

His legs are long, his mind is slow, 
His hair is lank and made of tow. 


And here we have the Alpine race: 
Oh, what a broad and brutal face! 
His skin is of a dirty yellow. 

He is a most unpleasant fellow. 


The most degraded of them all 

Mediterranean we call. 

His hair is crisp, and even curls, 

And he is saucy with the girls. 
—Hilaire Belloc. 
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Smaller Domes Now Possible 


The great dome, 100 feet in diam- 
eter, which covers the world’s larg- 
est telescope at Mt. Wilson in Cali- 
fornia, could be made less than 40 
feet in diameter, if the instrument 
were made according to new plans 
of Dr. G. W. Ritchey. Dr. Ritchey 
was formerly at the Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory and designed the big tele- 
scope there. He has been working 
for several years at the Paris Ob- 
servatory. 

At a recent meeting of the French 
Academy of Sciences he presented 
the first model of what he terms an 
“aplanatic telescope” Like the great 
California telescope this is a reflector, 
where a mirror takes the place of the 
the solution of the problem of con- 
lens of more familiar instruments. 
A concave mirror reflects the star 
light back towards the star to a 
smaller mirror, from which it travels 
back again, through a hole in the 
big one, to the eye of the observer. 

Dr. Ritchey and Henri Chretien. 
with whom he has been working, 
have discovered a new method of 
making the mirrors, by means of 
which the telescope can be made 
much shorter than by older methods. 
In the model, the mirror is about 
16% inches in diameter, though the 
entire telescope is less than 4 feet 
long. 

It is expected that the new system 
will greatly reduce the cost and 
simplify the construction of still 
larger telescopes that are planned. 
F. G. Pease, who was associated 
with Dr. Ritchey at Mt. Wilson, has 
made preliminary plans for one with 
a 300-inch mirror, to cost possibly 
$12,000,000, while Dr. Ritchey him- 
self has been interested in a big one 
to be placed in the Alps. 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


T. B. Vaccine To Be Tested 


The preventive tuberculosis vac- 
cine that has been developed by Dr. 
Albert Calmette, director of the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris, is about to 
be tried out on herds of dairy cattle 
in England, through the cooperation 
of the British veterinary ministry of 
health. 

The vaccine is known as BCG, 
from the names of its discoverers, Dr, 
Calmette and Dr. M. Guerin of the 
Pasteur Institute at Lille. It consists 
of an attenuated strain of bovine tu- 
bercle bacilli that have, after years of 
cultivation on beef bile medium, some- 
where in the succeeding generations 
lost their virulence, though they still 
apparently retain their power to con- 
fer immunity. 

The vaccine will be used in selected 
herds in which tuberculosis is known 
to be present. All calves will be vac- 
cinated within two weeks after they 
are born. The operation will be re- 
peated every twelve months, over a 
period of five years. By that time 
most of the older and tuberculous 
cows will have been worked out of the 
herds. At the end of this period the 
herds will, it is expected, consist 
largely of adults that have been kept 
free from infection by vaccination. 
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Arsenic in Tobacco 


A hitherto unsuspected source of 
arsenic is pipe tobacco. Dr. Roe E. 
Remington of the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College in a report to the 
American Chemical Society, told of 
a man who was excreting from three 
to four-tenths of a milligram of 
arsenic per day—a very large amount. 
He tried to find its source, and ulti- 
mately discovered that the man was 
an inveterate pipe-smoker. The 
analysis of pipe tobacco showed that 
various samples contained as much 
as a grain or a grain and a half per 
pound. If taken in one dose, that is 
enough arsenic to kill a man, 

Since a large number of pipe 
smokers seem to be thriving, Dr. 
Remington’s discovery does not ap- 
pear particularly alarming, although 
further work may show that con- 
tinued small doses of arsenic are 
harmful. He does not know the 
source of the arsenic in tobacco. It 
might come from the soil or from 
arsenic sprays. 
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How to Use Key-Word Feature of News-Letter 


In order to aid in catching the items 
that concern you and to facilitate clip- 
ping and filing, a key word in small 
capitals has been printed on the right 
of the line above each article. The 
key words used fit into any system of 
classification, whether it be a straight 
alphabetical file, a system of your own 
devising, the Library of Congress 
classification or the Dewey system. 

Note that you can clip out any ar- 
ticle without fear of damaging another 
article in which you might be inter- 
ested, since editorial matter printed on 
the right-hand pages is backed by ad- 
vertising, standing matter or a con- 
tinuation of the article on the other 
side. 


Library of Congress Classification 


The classification of the Library of 
Congress has come into common use 
in the libraries of the country owing 
to the publication of the Government 
of the card index of all new books. 
We print below a list of the subject 
titles which are most used in the 
Scrence News-Letrer. The full 
scheme of classification is contained in 
“Outline Scheme of Classes,” issued 


by the Library of Congress. 

A General Works. Polygraphy. 

B Philosophy. 

BF Psychology. 

G Geography, voyages, travel. 

GA Mathematical and astronomical geog- 
raphy. 

GB Physical geography. 

GC Oceanology and oceanography. 

GF Anthropogeography. 


GN Anthropology. Somatology. Ethnol- 
ogy. Ethnography. Prehistoric ar- 
cheology. 

GR _sFolkiore. 

GT Manners and customs. 

GV Sports and amusements. Games. 


HC Economic history and conditions. 
National production. 

HD Economic history. Agriculture and 
Industries. 

HE Transportation and communication. 

HF Commerce. 


HM _ Sociology. General. 

HQ Family. Marriage. Woman. 
HV Social pathology. 

L Education. 

M Music. 


N Fine arts. 
Philology and linguistics. 
Science. General. 
Mathematics. 


P 

Q 

OA 

QB Astronomy. 
Oc 

Q 

Q 


Physics. 
D Chemistry. 
E Geology. 
QH Natural history. 
OK Botany. 
QOL Zoology. 


QM Human anatomy. 

OP Physiology. 

OR Bacteriology. 

R Medicine. General. 
S Agriculture. Ceneral. 


Field crops. Horticulture. Land- 
scape gardening. Pests and plant 
diseases. 

SD Forestry. 


SF Animal culture. Veterinary medicine. 

SH _ Fish culture and fisheries. 

SK Hunting. Game protection. 

T Technology. General. 

TA _ Engineering. General. 

TC MHvdraulic engineering. 

TD Sanitary and municipal engineering. 

TE Roads and pavements. 

TF Railroads. 

TG Bridges and roofs. 

TH _ Building construction. 

TJ Mechanical engineering. 

TK Electrical engineering and industries. 

TL Motor vehicles. Cycles. Aeronautics. 

TN Mineral industries. Mining and Me- 
tallurgv. 

TP Chemical technology. 

TR Photography. 

TS Manufactures. 


TT Trades. 

TX Domestic science. 

U Military science. General. 
V Naval science. General. 


Dewey Classification 


The main divisions of the Dewey 
Decimal Classification, used in many 
libraries and by many individuals, is 
given below for the convenience of 
those who wish to use this system: 
000 GENERAL WORKS— 

010 Bibliography 

020 Library economy 

030 General cyclopedias 

040 General collected essays 

050 General periodicals 
060 General societies 
070 Newspapers 

080 Special libraries. 
090 Book rarities 

100 PHILOSOPHY— 
110 Metaphysics 

120 Snecial n etaphysical topics 
130 Mind and body 

140 Philosophical systems 


Polygraphy. 


150 Mental faculties. Psychology 
160 Logic 
170 Ethics 


180 Ancient philosophers 
190 Modern philosophe. s 
200 RELIGION— 

210 Natural theology 
220 Bible 


230 Doctrinal. Doematics. Theology 
240 Devotional. Practical 

250 Homiletic. Pastoral. Parochial 
260 Church. Iu-titutions. Work 


270 Relivious history 

280 Christian churches and sects 
290 Ethnic. Non-Christian 

300 SOCIOLOGY— 

310 Statistics 


320 Political science 
330 Political economy 
340 Law 


350 Administration 
360 Associations. 
370 Education 
380 Commerce. Communication 
390 Customs. Costumes. Folklore 
400 PHILOLOGY— 

410 Comparative 


Institutions 


420 English 
430 German 
440 French 


450 Italian 

460 Spanish 

470 Latin 

480 Greek 

490 Minor Languages 

500 NATURAL SCIENCE— 

510 Mathematics 

520 Astronomy 

530 Physics 

540 Chemistry 

550 Geology 

560 Paleontology 

570 Biology 

580 Botany 

590 Zoology 

600 USEFUL ARTS— 

610 Medicine 

620 Engineering 

630 Agriculture 

640 Domestic economy 

650 Communication. Commerce 

660 Chemical technology 

670 Manufactures 

680 Mechanic trades 

690 Building 

700 FINE ARTS— 

710 Landscape sardening 

720 Architecture: 

730 Sculpture 

740 Drawing. Decoration. Design 

750 Painting 

760 Engraving 

770 Photography 

780 Music 

790 Amusement 

800 LITERATURE— 

810 American 

820 English 

830 German 

840 French 

850 Italian 

860 Spanish 

870 Latin 

880 Greek 

890 Minor languages 

900 HISTORY— 

910 Geography and travels 

920 Biography 

930 Ancient history 
Modern 

940 Europe 

950 Asia 

960 Africa 

970 North America 

980 South America 

990 Oceania and polar regions 





About Buying 
Books 


We know how much trouble it 





sometimes is to get the book that 
you want. 


So if you want to add to your 





library any book reviewed or noted 
in the Scrence News-Letter, or any 
book in print—just remit to us the 
publisher’s price and we shall rush 
the book to you postage prepaid. 

Don’t hesitate to consult with us 
on your book problems. 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2lst and B Sts. 
Washington, D. C. 
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First Glances at New Books 











Wortp WEATHER’ ReEcorps — 
Edited by H. H. Clayton—Smith- 
sonian Misc. Coll. v. 79 ($3). This 
work amply merits the application of 
that somewhat overworked word, 
“monumental.” It is the result of the 
labors of many compilers scattered 
over a world systematically parcelled 
out for them to comb for weather 
records. They have done their task 
completely ; this book contains literally 
every weather record worthy of the 
name, not only from such to-be-ex- 
pected places as Washington and 
Rome and Medicine Hat, but from 
stations of which Americans at least 
have never ever dreamed. If you 
want to know what the rainfall was 
in Quetta during the summer when 
Jack Barrett died there, or if you are 
curious about the temperature at 
Jacobshavn, Greenland, when Peary 
raced for the Pole, you will find it all 
here. There is romance as well as 
painstaking science in these rows of 
figures. 
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INTERNATIONAL. HEALTH Boarp, 
13ra ANNUAL ReEport—Rockefeller 
Foundation. The workers of the 
Rockefeller Foundation go about the 
world uttering in whispers dramas 
that are worthy of thunder and the 
roaring of great seas. Yellow fever, 
malaria, hookworm control, rural 
health organization, public health edu- 
cation—these drab chapter heads tell 
more than pompous names of battles 
and sounding titles of treaties. War 
slayeth its thousands, these men save 
their tens of thousands. 
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THe ANALysIS OF MATTER— 
Bertrand Russell—Harcourt, Brace 
($6). An exceptionally useful and 
timely book since it gives a clear 
presentation, with no more mathemat- 
les than necessary, of the strange 
theories which have in the last few 
yeats swept so far beyond Einstein 
as to make the theory of relativity in 
its primitive form seem tame and 
conventional. Mr. Russell is one of 
the few modern thinkers who is suffi- 
cently familiar with mathematics, 
metaphysics and physics to be able to 
handle critically the debatable border- 

where these three realms join. 
Also he is gifted with power to em- 
ploy Picturesque analogies that il- 
te the tortuous pathway for 
who fail to follow the logical 
Steps of his procedure. 
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ARCHAZOLOGY 


Vikings Were Business Men 


The Swedish Viking was not mere- 
ly a feared raider. He was also a 
businesslike trader. This fact has 
been demonstrated by archzological 
discoveries, and Swedish scientists 
have concluded that while the written 
sagas lay greater emphasis on the 
warlike exploits, the unwritten record 
dug up from beneath the ground 
presents a better-balanced picture. In 
othe; words, the Viking has been a 
victim of contemporary yellow jour- 
nalism on the part of the “skalds” 
or minstrels. The more sober modern 
scientists have set out to right the 
balance. 

Even in the Bronze Age, long be- 
fore the Viking Era, Sweden had an 
active foreign trade, the archzological 
finds disclose, so that the traditions 
of regular Swedish imports and ex- 
ports are at least 3,500 years old. 
Ancient implements, weapons, coins 
and pottery found in Sweden prove 
that the inhabitants entertained trade 
relations with their neighbors on the 
European continent as early as 6,000 
years ago. These relations attained 
their heyday about 1500 to 1300 
B. C. The art, ornaments, designs 
and habits of the Mediterranean peo- 
ples strongly influenced the Swedes, 
though the latter developed them into 
an independent and national Swedish 
culture. 

The main export articles of Sweden 
during those ancient times were furs, 
wool, dried fish, iron and iron ore, 
horses and probably beeswax, the last 
item showing that the Swedes have 
kept bees since the beginning of his- 
toric times. The existence of com- 
mercial relations with countries as dis- 
tant as Spain, Italy, and Constan- 
tinople are proved by thousands of 
Frankish, Anglo-Saxon, Arabian, Per- 
sian, Byzantine, Roman and German 
coins and ornaments found in the soil 
of Sweden. These coins were not 
brought to Sweden as war booty, but 
in regular and organized trading ex- 
tending all over Europe. 

Sweden’s international relations 
were also kept alive by the contact 
between the home country and Swed- 
ish emigrants and settlers abroad. 
Thus in the year 375 Swedes pene- 
trated as far south as the Black Sea 
and founded an Austro-Gothian do- 
minion. Others settled on the Brit- 
ish Islands and in Normandy. Headed 
by the great statesman and warrior 
Rurik, one group went east across the 
Baltic and founded the empire of 
Russia, named after the coast district 
of Roslagen near Stockholm. 
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EDUCATION 


College Catalogues 
By Francis J. OPPENHEIMER 

Granting that the student-body is 
everything it is accused of being by 
the University presidents, it certainly 
cannot be held responsible for the 
catalogues issued by these institu- 
tions which prove as much as any- 
thing else how far scholarship has 
wandered away from the time-tested 
unities with which thought once con- 
cerned itself. Giovanni Gentile him- 
self, a Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Rome, correctly 
accuses the Universities of being 
philosophical only at “certain hours 
of the day.” 

Without exception these “house 
organs,” present one jumble of “sub- 
jects” after another, all wrenched 
violently from the heart of knowl- 
edge, which is another way of say- 
ing that our University “authorities” 
do not even possess a bowing ac- 
quaintance with one another’s work. 
Nor, need it be said, are their vari- 
ous classroom topics harmonious 
parts of one majestic philosophical 
fugue sweeping up the human spirit 
along with it, although as originally 
instituted the Universities were ded- 
icated to nothing less ambitious or 
less noble—Quotation from The 
New Tyranny—Boni. 
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EVOLUTION 


A Thermophilous Mutation 


An instance of evolution in a 
laboratory bottle, with a small aquatic 
animal producing offspring that car 
thrive only at abnormally high tem- 
peratures, was described before the 
Fifth International Genetics Congress 
at Berlin recently by Dr. A. M. Banta 
and T. R. Wood. 

The two scientists were conducting 
a series of experiments at the Station 
for Experimental Evolution at Cold 
Spring Harbor, N. Y., in which huge 
numbers of a minute water animal 
known as Cladocera had to be reared. 
They noticed that the brood of one 
of the animals were not doing very 
well, and they tried putting the bottle 
in which they were growing into a 
warmer place. At once the little 
creatures began to thrive and multiply. 
Further observations brought out the 
fact that the new race demanded for 
its best growth a water temperature 
considerably above that which its 
parent species found most suitable 
for its life processes. and this prefer- 
ence for being “always in hot water” 
was handed down from generation to 
generation. 
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Everyone Loves a Good Fighterm 


| | HEN men lose the thrill of the onlooker, the 
| generous outpouring of sympathy with those 
| Table of <oy oo of who fight grimly and gamely for life, health, 
| Fighters of Fate position or possessions, something very fine will have 
gone out of our existence. 





Nicolo Paganini 


Johann Frederic Schiller | For without this sympathy we are but poor things, 
Xavier Bichat | PN ae ! 
Rene Theodore Laennec 


There are few who will not feel a thrill of apprecia- 
tion run through them as they read of the good fight put 
up by the men and women afflicted with tuberculosis, 
whose stories are dramatically told in 


Leigh Hunt 
John Keats 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning | 
St. Francis of Assisi 

Frederic Chopin 


Henry David Thoreau | FIGHTERS OF FATE 


Fedor Dostoievsky 
Artemus Ward | By J. ARTHUR Myers 


Sidney Lanier | ; 

Edward Livingston Trudeau | Just released from press. 

Cecil John Rhodes | In a series of brief and inspiring biographies, Dr. Myers, 

Christopher Mathewson | who is himself an authority on tuberculosis, and a writer of un- 
. aietetey usual charm, introduces us to those great men and women who 

Aubrey have lived and suffered and conquered in spite of their heavy 


McDugald McLean | handicaps. To a group of courageous men and women who have 
Harold Bell Wright cut themselves a niche in the world’s hall of fame despite every 
Roger W. Babson natural disadvantage. 

Lawrason Brown | It is a roll of achievement that he records. Paganini in 
Will Irwin music; Laennec in medicine; Keats and Lanier in literature; St. 


Francis in religion; Cecil Rhodes in finance and politics; and 


Albert Edward Wiggam : . ‘ ; 
many another in related fields. Twenty-four in all he discusses. 


Eugene O'Neill 








There is not one among them all which will not thrill and 
inspire you to better things and leave you with a new respect 
for that thing which is human nature, the human will to do in the 


Something New for The Golfer face of all obstacles. 
| Mental Handicaps The book is a handsome volume of 318 pages bound in dark 
| in Golf maroon cloth. Ideally suited to a place on your shelves or as a 
» gift to a friend. Price $3.00. 
: THEO. B. HYSLOP, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Ferewerds by ill SS SS SS Se we — = an an ae a» ae 


F CREASY 
ines ~ Tue Wiurams & WiLkins Company, 


Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


and 


JOHN HENRY TAYLOR 
Five times British Open Golf Champion 
Send me one copy each of the books checked. 


C) Fighters of Fate, Myerso......0.00..cccccc00 a $3.00 
C) Mental Handicaps im Golf, Hyslop... ........ccccccccccccececceececseeeeeenereeeeeeeeeee GL 


Every golfer suffers some handicap 
due to his habits of thinking. 


Dr. Hyslop tells why this is so, 
how and why these handicaps affect 


be overcome. . 
: . Name 
\ little book of sane and sensible 


advice, full of a fund of good 
humor 


Address _........ ° cocccceesscocesnecesccesttioavesoosnsusnoassssoosscessocosccesoosesecoocconemmentteeel 
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Charts and diagrams 


$1.50 Order from your bookseller or 
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THE WILLIAMS & WILKINS COMPANY, Baltimore, U. S. A. 





Say you saw it advertised in the Scrence News-Lerrer 
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